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WHITEHEAD, DESCARTES, AND THE BIFURCATION OF 
NATURE? 


HITEHEAD has assured us that ‘‘modern natural philosophy 
is shot through and through with the fallacy of the bifurca- 
tion of nature... .’’? He protests against ‘‘the bifurcation of 
nature into two systems of reality, which, in so far as they are real, 
are real in different senses. One reality would be the entities such 
as electrons which are the study of speculative physies.’’* The 
other reality is that of the ‘‘psychie additions’’ which are furnished 
to that nature which is the cause of awareness. Unless the fallacy 
be avoided, Whitehead thinks, a philosophy of nature is impossible. 
Whitehead’s position, as set forth in the famous chapter in The 
Concept of Nature (to which chapter I confine my attention), is 
that nature must be accepted in toto. The theory of bifurcation, he 
says, ‘‘is the outcome of common-sense in retreat. It arose in an 
epoch when the transmission theories of science were being elaborated. 
For example, colour is the result of a transmission from the material 
object to the perceiver’s eye; and what is transmitted is not colour. 
Thus colour is not part of the reality of the material object.’’ * 
Whitehead then argues that the same logic would lead to the ex- 
clusion of inertia from the reality of nature. ‘‘Thus the attempted 
bifurcation of apparent nature into two parts of which one part is 
both causal for its own appearance and for the appearance of the 
other part, which is purely apparent, fails owing to the failure to 
establish any fundamental distinction between our ways of knowing 
about the two parts of nature as thus partitioned. .. . So far as 
reality is concerned all our sense-perceptions are in the same boat, 
and must be treated on the same principle.’’ ® 
If I interpret Whitehead’s position aright, the philosophy of 
nature, or of science, is not a philosophy of physies alone. Physics, 
and all the other sciences, are developed out of a single subject- 
matter. Nature is the whole field of existence. - There may be, 
1 Except for omissions and minor changes in the interests of brevity, this 
paper is published as read before the Yale Philosophical Club in December, 1933. 
2 The Concept of Nature, Cambridge, 1930, p. vi. 

3 Ibid., p. 30. 

4 Ibid., p. 43. 

SIbid., p. 44. 
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within Nature, lines of cleavage which we discover, and these lead to 
distinctions of subject-matter, as, for example, that between the 
physico-chemical and the biological sciences. I presume that White. 
head admits the presence within unbifurcated nature of characters 
which explain, at least in part, why a theory of bifurcation arose, 
His counsel, as I understand it, is that we must not let these char. 
acters lead us to a theory of bifurcation, and then, conducted by that 
theory, return to nature with the tacit assumption that bifurcated 
nature is Nature. The sciences represent just so many siftings of 
nature through sieves of different mesh. But the siftings that dis. 
tinguish, let us say, psychology from physics, are no more funda- 
mental in principle than the siftings that separate off the subject- 
matter of physics from that of chemistry or biology. 

Whitehead’s doctrine turns upon a distinction between the philos- 
ophy of science (or of nature) and metaphysics. ‘‘The primary task 
of a philosophy of natural science is to elucidate the concept of 
nature, considered as one complex fact for knowledge, to exhibit the 
fundamental entities and the fundamental relations between entities 
in terms of which all laws of nature have to be stated, and to secure 
that the entities and relations thus exhibited are adequate for the 
expression of all the relations between entities which occur in 
nature.’’® The philosophy of science, avoiding the fallacy of bi- 
fureation, will treat of an undivided nature: of what is given in 
perception (the whole set of common-sense objects), and of the 
scientific objects (the electrons, for example) which are the objects 
of speculative physics. ‘‘For natural philosophy everything per- 
ceived is in nature. We may not pick and choose. For us the red 
glow of sunset should be as much part of nature as are the mole- 
cules and electric waves by which men of science would explain the 
phenomenon.’’* We are told that this position ‘‘means a refusal 
to countenance any theory of psychic additions to the object known 
in perception’’; ‘‘. . . any metaphysical interpretation is an illegiti- 
mate importation into the philosophy of science’’; ‘‘natural philos- 
ophy should never ask, what is in the mind and what is in nature.”’® 

If this be the philosophy of science, what is metaphysics? White- 
head writes: ‘‘We leave to metaphysics the synthesis of the knower 
and the known,’’ for the metaphysics has a ‘‘scope which embraces 
both perceiver and perceived.’’ We are told, ‘‘By a metaphysical 
interpretation I mean any discussion of the how (beyond nature) 
and of the why (beyond nature) of thought and sense-awareness.’’* 

Up to this point I feel that I have not misinterpreted Whitehead. 

6 Ibid., p. 46. 

7 Ibid., p. 29. 


8 Ibid., pp. 28, 29, 30. 
9 Ibid., p. 28. 
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Beyond this point, however, I find a fundamental ambiguity in this 
definition of metaphysics and consequently in the determination of 
the province and nature of a philosophy of science. In Whitehead’s 
system, viewed as a whole, this ambiguity may be removed. I limit 
myself, however, to this chapter on the Bifurcation of Nature. As 
apology and justification for this limitation I can but record my 
firm conviction that a philosophy of science which does not begin 
with this chapter is foredoomed to failure. 

It is clear that bifurcation is a fallacy. It is clear that meta- 
physics alone deals with the problem of the relation of the knower 
and the known. Metaphysics spans a distinction which does not fall 
within the subject-matter of a philosophy of science. What is ex- 
cluded from the latter is a distinction which we may call methodo- 
logical or logical. The bare distinction between knower and known 
is not in itself a bifurcation either in or of nature. The (fallacious) 
theory of bifurcation implies a separation: on the one hand we have 
the perceiver and his perceptions, the self and its immediate ex- 
perience, sense-awareness and the contents of awareness; on the 
other hand, we have something called the physical object, the elec- 
tron, let us say. The bifurcation is a division of existence into two 
portions. 

What, then, is excluded from nature and so from the subject- 
matter of a natural philosophy? Certainly not questions concerning 
the red glow of the sunset and its relations to electrons; certainly 
not those concerning the relations between the contents of conscious- 
ness (‘‘psychic additions’’), the nature that is merely apparent, and 
“nhysical’’ objects. We are specifically told that we must not 
bifurcate nature in ‘‘the nature apprehended in awareness and the 
nature which is the cause of awareness.’’?° The perceiver’s percepts 
are within nature. The relation of percepts to electrons is a prob- 
lem of natural philosophy, not (presumably) of metaphysics. On 
the other hand, as certain texts seem to imply, the relation of the 
perceiver to his percepts, of awareness to contents, is a matter ex- 
cluded from a philosophy of nature but pertaining to metaphysics. 
Nature thus includes everything save the perceiver, the awareness 
itself, or the experiencer as Dewey would say. 

Apparently we confront three distinctions: (1) apparent nature 
and the cause of apparent nature (sunset and electron) ; (2) the per- 
ceiver and percepts (or awareness and contents); (3) the knower 
and the known. The first is a distinction within Nature, or the sub- 
ject-matter of natural philosophy; to recognize this is to avoid the 
fallacy of bifurcation. The second and third distinctions lie beyond 
the province of natural philosophy. In brief, I can not resist the 

10 Ibid., p. 31. 
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conclusion that Whitehead implies either that the second and third 
distinctions are identical, or else that the one intimately involves the 
other. In either case, these distinctions are a concern of meta- 
physies alone. 

If the second and third distinctions are identical; and if the rela. 
tion of the knower and the known be a metaphysical question; then 
metaphysics differs from natural philosophy, and the relation of 
the perceiver to percepts falls outside of a philosophy of science, 
If, however, they be not identical, will not the problems concerning 
the relation of the perceiver to percepts fall within the province of 
natural philosophy? How can the relation between the perceiver 
and the perceived, between awareness and contents, experiencer and 
experienced, be excluded from a philosophy of science if perceptions 
and contents of awareness be a part of nature, the subject-matter of 
natural philosophy? If what the bifurcationist calls ‘‘psychie ad- 
ditions’’ belong to nature, must not the whole of the so-called ‘‘psy. 
chical’’—even the self—be defined as a part of nature? If nature 
apprehended in awareness, and nature which causes awareness, to- 
gether with their relation, be comprised within the subject-matter 
of natural philosophy, how can awareness itself be omitted? ‘‘There 
is now reigning in philosophy and in science,’’ says Whitehead, ‘‘an 
apathetic acquiescence in the conclusion that no coherent account 
ean be given of nature as it is disclosed in sense-awareness, without 
dragging in its relations to mind. The modern account of nature 
is not... merely an account of what the mind knows of nature; 
but it is also confused with an account of what nature does to the 
mind. ... It has transformed the grand question of the relations 
between nature and mind into the petty form of the interaction be- 
tween the human body and mind.’’*! This transformation, I take 
it, is the consequence of the fallacy of bifurcation. To reject the 
transformation, surely the distinctions and relations involved in the 
petty form must fall within the subject-matter of natural philosophy; 
and fall within it, not as definitive of its problem, but as an in¢i- 
dent within nature. Presumably, awareness, perceivers, experience, 
and percepts will be a concern of one or more specialized inquiries, 
‘*sciences,’’ before they become a concern of natural philosophy. 
Every important distinction and relation within nature, exploited 
by ‘‘science,’’ will of course come under the reckoning of a philosophy 
of science. But the relation of perceiver and percepts would some- 
how be a problem for science before it becomes a concern of the 
philosophy of nature. 

From the point of view indicated, to which I feel we are driven 
by Whitehead’s insistence upon bifurcation as a fallacy, the meta- 


11 Ibid., p. 27. 
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physical problem of the relation of the knower and the known will 

not be even partially identical with that between perceiver and per- 

cepts, the self and the remainder of nature. A natural philosophy 

will indeed be ‘‘an account of what the mind knows of nature,’’ in- 

duding that portion which is specifically human. The fallacy of 

bifurcation arises, not only when we oppose sunsets and electrons, * 
but also when we oppose perceivers and percepts! 

Here, you may rightly say, I appear as a reckless and erack- 
brained Don Quixote, disgracefully without excuse, even that of 
hallucination, for I know that I am tilting not against a mere wind- 
mill, but against a very great giant. I must now make a double 
confession. I am not prepared to indicate what this metaphysical 
knower may be, and what its relation to the known. I must also 
confess my incompetence to pursue the problem of the philosophy 
of science. This, I recognize, is a damaging admission. So far as 
I can see, the absorbing interest of philosophy to-day—or at least of 
young philosophers—is natural philosophy. To admit incompetence, 
then, is quite equivalent, in the minds of graduate students, to a 
confession that one is incompetent in every philosophic sense. Such 
an acknowledgment implies a degree of old-fogeyism that proves 
one’s unfitness for an academic post. The situation has proved 
embarrassing. To have one’s students about the seminar table look 
upon one as a relic, a kind of museum piece, somewhat like a 
dinosaur perhaps, only not quite so satisfyingly extinct, is a de- 
flating experience. In those haleyon days when I was a graduate 
student, we quoted Kant and Plato. To-day there is no such refuge. 
The graduate student refers to Heisenberg, acknowledges mastery 
of relativity theories, and leaves one humbled by equations. A recent 
Yale graduate in philosophy is now, I am proud to say, a well-beloved 
colleague. A kindly and loyal person, he viewed my acceptance of 
your invitation with misgivings. If you can read a paper on the 
philosophy of science, said he with candor, accept the invitation; 
it would, however, be more prudent to decline. I then recalled that 
bifureation has a history, and Descartes had much to do with it. 
My colleague conceded, although with slight abatement of misgiv- 
ings, that it might be less calamitous were I to retreat to Descartes. 
And this I propose to do. 

Descartes, I believe, wished to accomplish that which Whitehead 
asserts a philosophy of nature should be. But with Descartes the 
transformation of the grand problem into its petty form was ef- 
fected, the bifurcation of nature was formulated, and all of this 
largely against his own intentions. Within the Cartesian system, 
and the history of its formation, there is revealed a conflict of the 
distinctions to which I refer above. There arises, in crucial form, 
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the question of the relation between the metaphysical distinction and 
those others bound up with the bifurcation of nature. 

Professor Gilson has emphasized—and with justice—the fact 
that Descartes was amazed by his discovery of what the soul must 
be in consequence of his own principles.12 This is fundamental to 
an understanding of Cartesian doctrine. Descartes, as Gilson points 
out, experienced difficulty in persuading himself of the truth of his 
own conclusions. The finding that aroused bewilderment in its dis- 
coverer was the nature of the real distinction between soul and body. 
Descartes, in short, had not anticipated that the soul would turn out 
to be what in fact it did turn out to be. He recognized that this 
doctrine concerning the soul emerged as a conclusion. It was not 
the foundation of that movement of inquiry to which the written 
Meditations give expression. The dualism of soul and body, in the 
specifically Cartesian sense, is thus a result, a terminus, a point of 
view achieved. Descartes recognized clearly enough that it occupies 
this position. The question as to whether the thing that thinks is 
corporeal or not, he declares, he ‘‘left wholly undetermined until 
Meditation VI.’’+* Moreover, Gilson points out that the thesis con- 
cerning the distinction of body and soul is posterior, not anterior, 
to the Meditation of October, 1628, to July, 1629, a meditation con- 
secrated to the elaboration of a new metaphysics.’* Gilson’s ac- 
count ** of the development may be summarized as follows: After 
Descartes’ first intuition of the unity of science and of his mission 
to establish it, he devotes nine years, after 1619, to inquiry in physics. 
Detaching his problems from the Aristotelian physics which had be- 
come doubtful to him, he prosecuted his work as physicist, with no 
attention to metaphysical problems. So far, then, Descartes is 
physicist and mathematician, but not philosopher. But Descartes 
was nothing if not one to whom every limited problem must be 
widened. In 1628-1629 he determines to erect a new metaphysics— 
a metaphysics, on the one hand, of the science he had in fact pur- 
sued for nine years; a metaphysics, on the other, for that same 
science. Because Descartes was Descartes, he felt the need of this. 
It is at the conclusion of this long pursuit that he attains the real 
distinction of soul and body. This finding, says Gilson, ‘‘was there, 
under his eyes, constraining for his thought, since it was he himself 
who had arrived at a deduction of it by a chain of necessary reasons, 

12 Etudes sur la réle de la pensée médiévale dans la formation du systéme 
cartésien. Paris: Vrin, 1930, pp. 165-166. 

13 Philosophical Works of Descartes, trans, by Haldane and Ross, Cambridge, 
1912, Vol. II, p. 63; ef., Vol. I, Med. IV, p. 176. All references to Descartes, 
unless otherwise specified, are to this translation. 


14 Op. cit., pp. 165, 151. 
15 Op. cit., pp. 149 ff. 
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and yet he was not prepared to admit the force of his own proofs.’’ ** 
In the light of this, how can we doubt that the specifically Cartesian 
dualism was not only a new doctrine for the world, but a novelty 
for Descartes himself. He faced a conclusion he was constrained to 
accept, but of which he was not ‘‘persuaded.’’ 

If we give all of this its full value, we must distinguish between 
an earlier and a later Descartes, between the thinker that embarked 
upon the adventure of doubt in order to construct a metaphysics for 
science, and that other Descartes whose adventure brought for him 
an inescapable conclusion which demanded, to his own astonishment, 
the bifurcation of nature. Doubtless I am making the distinction 
more rigid than it was in the vital process of reflection. The written 
records—the Meditations, for example—do not portray the order of 
discovery. Here and there in Descartes’ writings are evidences that 
conclusions are anticipated, and when conclusions have been ex- 
plicitly recognized there occur reversions to earlier stages in the 
train of thought. Descartes must have known from the beginning 
how matter-substance would be defined. In his work as physicist, 
and perhaps in the work of others, he may have perceived that a new 
concept of matter was involved. To determine metaphysically the 
character of a universal science of nature constituted a problem sug- 
gested by his own procedure. Granting these and similar qualifica- 
tions, the distinction between the initial program and purpose, and 
the terminal standpoint, remains fundamentally sound. 

Let us first examine the initial program. Descartes’ methodologi- 
eal procedure and its immediate results do not and could not involve 
the bifurcation of nature. The distinctions upon which bifurcation 
rests—between psychic addition and that to which addition is made, 
between consciousness and contents, the self and nature—are re- 
sultants. I recognize that the Cogito leads immediately to the defini- 
tion of a substance whose whole essence is to think. However, while 
the writer of the Meditations may have imported into this definition 
what does not belong there, the philosopher did not. In the Second 
Meditation, as we all know, the thing that thinks is said to be a thing 
which doubts, understands, affirms, denies, wills, refuses, imagines, 
and feels. In brief, the thing that thinks is identified with the whole 
range of what we have come to call psychological processes. But 
Descartes expressly states that, in strict logic, he could not deter- 
mine until the Sixth Meditation whether the thing that thinks is cor- 
poreal or spiritual; this clearly implies that this determination is 
logically a resultant. It was indeed the result that astonished him. 
Now I hope to make clear that, until the soul could be determined as 
to its spiritual or corporeal nature, it was logically impossible for 

16 Op. cit., pp. 165-166. 
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Descartes to declare, before the Sixth Meditation, that the thing that 
thinks is a thing that not only understands, but also imagines and 
feels. The writer of the Meditations, not the strict logic of the 
philosopher’s refiection, is responsible for such statements in the 
earlier Meditations. 

May I lead up to the matter in another way? Descartes’ fol- 
lowers began where Descartes left off ; but Descartes himself did not. 
The distinction of soul and body was a commonplace of the history 
of thought. Descartes inherited the terms and any number of 
meanings attaching to them. But this is quite unlike saying that 
Descartes inherited the Cartesian terminal dualism of soul and body, 
The Cogito, I would maintain, must be interpreted with all of this in 
mind. When Descartes turns from physics to metaphysics, he 
envisages the unity of science and perceives the primacy of the prob- 
lem of method. In the Rules for Direction, the Cartesian program 
lies before us. The first step concerns method. Within the Rules 
the distinction of body and mind, the corporeal and spiritual, ap- 
pears. In the main, however, his use of the terms is conventional 
rather than functional and technical. It is said that ‘‘the power by 
which we are properly said to know things, is purely spiritual, and 
not less distinct from every part of the body than blood from bone, 
or hand from eye.’’?* How could the later Descartes have used such 
a comparison? Moreover, the same paragraph makes clear that he 
is thinking of the knowing function, the ‘‘single agency’’ that knows, 
the ‘‘inborn light.’’ To call mind spiritual, and to distinguish it 
from the corporeal, had been done in a dozen different contexts of 
thought long before Descartes. Many of his contemporaries had 
difficulty with Cartesianism just because this distinction was verbally 
a commonplace and they could ~ot comprehend the radically new 
meanings which Cartesian results gave to the terms. In short, in 
the Rules, in the Discourse, and logically in the beginnings 
of the inquiry expressed in the Meditations, the distinction be- 
tween mind and the corporeal operates within a methodologi- 
cal context. It is employed in facilitating the central disclosure, 
that ‘‘all knowledge is of the same nature throughout, and consists 
solely in combining what is self-evident.’ 1% 

The methodological doubt must surely terminate, if it terminate 
at all, in a methodological principle. Now the Rules reduce knowl- 
edge to self-evidence. Thus the primary postulate of Cartesianism 
is affirmed: the ultimacy of rational self-evidence. Moreover, the 
nature of method is disclosed by the postulate itself. But self- 
evidence itself must be made evident, and ontological validity of 


17 Rules for Direction, Vol. I, p. 38. 
18 [bid., p. 47. 
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rational self-evidence must be established. If this be not done, 
method may be an idle game, and mathematics a mere jew d’esprit 
without the sacramental efficacy that my graduate students tell me 
it possesses. In other words, mathematics is one thing, but a mathe- 
matical physics is another. Thus the problem of the Meditations is 
clear. Can it be made evident that self-evidence is the criterion of 
certitude? And can it be shown that this obtains, not merely for a 
game, but for the serious business of a universal science of nature? 
The method of doubt is the procedure whereby the very meaning of 
self-evidence is to be revealed; theology is to insure the competence 
of mind to know, not essences alone, but nature; and finally meta- 
physics, based upon that theology, is to reveal to us what is this 
nature, this subject-matter for science. In this way alone, for Des- 
cartes, can we arrive at the grand problem of what the mind knows 
of nature. 

This, I believe, implies that, initially at least, the Cogito is the 
disclosure of mind to mind, the self-revelation of the rational ego. 
It is the discovery of the primacy of the knowing subject, with the 
recognition that certitude can not reside in un-bifurcated nature and 
can not be obtained by animal commerce with things. The Cogito 
reveals that reason is the course of its own luminosity. 

The Cogito thus terminates a methodological doubt by the recog- 
nition that the source of doubt is the source of certainty. It makes 
evident that inquiry can not question its own principle—and this is 
so true that it makes possible a demonstration of the existence of 
God. It is in this sense, I suggest, that doubt terminates in the 
revelation of a metaphysical reality whose whole essence and nature 
is thought. Metaphysical inquiry thus begins with the acknowledg- 
ment that the inquiry itself implies a distinction between the knower 
and that which is to be known. It begins, if you please, with a sub- 
stantial reality, a spiritual substance, as well as a principle of certi- 
tude. It is my essence to think; I am a thinker, and so am spiritual. 
But if I can not know, until after God’s existence has been demon- 
strated and the metaphysical foundations for a science of nature 
have been laid, whether the thing that thinks is corporeal or not, how 
can the Cogito imply more than mind in an objective sense? 

Brunschviecg somewhere remarks that even with Descartes Ego 
sum degenerated into Ego sum Cartesius. Santayana would say, I 
believe, that the whole history of modern philosophy is a deplorable 
consequence of this degeneration. The Ego sum is the beginning of 
theology and metaphysics; that this Ego is Cartesius purports to 
be a conclusion established by an inquiry which terminates with a 
startling bifurcation of nature. Ego sum: this implies mind; but 
not the soul that inhabits an animal body, if I may use Santayana’s 
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phrase.® This Ego can not be a part of the subject-matter for 
scientific inquiry or for a philosophy of nature, for it is assumed 
in every inquiry. Its spirituality is defined by this fact. 

So far, I think, Descartes should win the approval of Whitehead, 
Metaphysics will be concerned with the relation of the knower and 
the known, and theology must ground the validity of the relation. 
ship. Nature is subject-matter for all inquiry having finite existence 
as its object. A philosophy of nature would return to metaphysics 
an organized subject-matter, the known. 

But how does this mind that knows, this metaphysical subject, 
this thing whose whole essence and nature is to think, become Car. 
tesius? How does it become, not thought, but thinking? And not 
thinking alone, but imagining, feeling, sensing? How does it come 
to be identified with a conscious self, and the thing that thinks be. 
come a self with all of its immediate experiences? That this change 
takes place, that Descartes’ own metaphysics seemed to demand this 
consolidation, is surely what astonished our philosopher, constrain- 
ing him to an acceptance to which he could not be persuaded. 

To recognize how and why Descartes was so constrained is im- 
portant, not merely for the interpretation of history, but for those 
philosophers of science who would follow the counsel of Whitehead. 
The crucial fact involved was not an initial conception of spirit or 
spiritual substance. On the contrary, the vital factor was the defini- 
tion of material substance. This definition, to the followers of Des. 
cartes, was a new Gospel of science, and a final truth. 

After the rational enterprise had been validated by theology, re 
flection returns to the subject-matter within which doubt had found 
no stilling of disquietude. The whole of nature, both the external 
and the internal world, had been infected by doubt. We can not 
follow here the details of the restoration. It is sufficient to observe 
that all experience must be subjected to the test of the concept of 
matter substance. In the Rules, it was said that ‘‘Matter of ex- 
perience consists of what we perceive by sense, what we hear from 
the lips of others, and generally whatever reaches our understanding 
either from external sources or from that contemplation which our 
mind directs backward on itself.’’?° Subject this ‘‘matter of expe 
rience’’ to the concept of matter, an astonishing result emerges. 

19 TI would like at this point to make acknowledgment of my obligation to 
Professor F. J. E. Woodbridge, and especially to his paper, ‘‘ Mind Discerned,”’ 
this JouRNAL, Volume XVIII (1921), pp. 337-347. My present contentions are 
stated in that article in the following sentence: ‘‘. . . the world of material 
objects and the mind which inhabits animal bodies lie, as it were, discriminated 
in a single universe of discourse and may be subjects of thoughtful inquiry even 
if such inquiry may seem never to occur except with the presence of some animal 
body with a mind inhabiting it’’ (p. 338). 

20 Rules, pp. 43-44. 
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Nature—all of Nature, all of that which mind is to know—is bi- 
fureated! Two natures, not one, are revealed. The one is that which 
is in essence extension. Nothing irreducible to extension can prop- 
erly belong to it. This nature—I now omit a capital letter—may be 
ealled physical nature, or the external world, provided that the 
human organism be comprised within the meaning of the expression. 
There remains, however, a large share of all that Nature, that sub- 
ject-matter for inquiry, within which thought could find no release 
from doubt. This portion constitutes another nature, another order 
of existence, because whatever it is, it is not in essense extension. 
The distinction of mind and body, soul and corporeality, spirit and 
matter, lay at hand. Descartes now perceives—it is the moment of 
his bewilderment—what mind, spirit, soul, must be. The thing that 
thinks is the only haven for all that matter excludes. What must be 
done with awareness and its content? With perceptions and the per- 
ceiver? What with sensation, passion, pleasure and pain, with the 
derivatives of sense in imagination and memory? Excluded from 
one nature they can but fall within what tradition called mind or 
soul. At this point, then, at the end of the Sixth Meditation, we can 
tell whether the thing that thinks is corporeal or not. It can not 
be, for the constitutive essence of matter is extension, and pleasure, 
pain, memory, passion, judging, and erring can not be reduced to 
extension. Thus the thing that thinks becomes Cartesius. 

What, then, is the constitutive essence of the thing that thinks? 
It was said to be thought; it is still said to be thought—but with what 
difference of meaning! In the beginning of our enterprise, thought 
was rationality itself. Its very nature was that it possessed the 
properties of clearness and distinctness, of rational self-evidence. 
We have discovered, however, that sense and passion must cohabit 
with thinking processes a single substantial entity. But desire, sen- 
sation, feeling, are precisely what thought (in the first sense) is not. 
They are hopelessly obscure, indistinct, unfitted, so far as we can 
now perceive, for any rdéle in the rational enterprise. Is it not ob- 
vious that the common denominator for the contents of the soul can 
not be thought, the idea as possessing clearness and distinctness? 
We are concerned now with Cartesius; and Cartesius is a self-con- 
sciousness, and thought must mean the immediacy of consciousness. 

Given this definition of matter, then, physical nature is defined. 
Life is necessarily reduced to mechanism. Most astonishing of all, 
the animal soul and the rational soul are one in essence. The thing 
that thinks is even the thing that suffers pain. All of the souls that 
man once had—the nutritive and reproductive, the sensitive and 
locomotor, the imaginative and the rational—reside somehow within 
one substance and are equally remote from corporeality. The meta- 
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physical subject is entangled hopelessly with the thing that enjoys 
the red glow of the sunset and toothaches—but not the electrons. 
The thing that contemplates essences is in principle identical with 
the thing that possesses animal fears and passions. 

This startled not Descartes alone. The Princess Elizabeth was 
sceptical. So was everyone—save the Cartesians who began where 
Descartes ended. The effect of the doctrine was extraordinary, 
Louis de la Forge,” for example, splendidly expresses how Cartesians 
thrilled to this new Gospel. He declares that no man before Descartes 
knew what mind or soul is. Even St. Augustine, he avers, merely 
approximated the truth, that is, the Cartesian doctrine. La Forge, 
moreover, knows precisely why St. Augustine failed to grasp the 
truth concerning soul or spirit: he failed because he did not possess 
the true, ie., the Cartesian, definition of matter. Again, the pro- 
longed controversy over the Animal Soul is precious evidence of the 
novelty of the doctrine. To subscribe to the automatism of animals 
became a test of fidelity to the revolutionary party, to the party of 
the ‘‘novateurs.’’ Pierre Sylvain Régis, for example, will stand for 
no nonsense. A soul is a soul in the Cartesian sense, or it is nothing. 
Therefore, either animals, having souls, have Cartesian souls—spir- 
itual substances the essence of which is thought—or they haven’t 
any kind of soul whatever. The protests of the School were futile: 
the sweet simplicity of distinguishing man from animals by allowing 
to animals the sensitive or even imaginative soul while depriving 
them of the rational soul was to the Cartesian an idle fancy. The 
consequences of automatism were bad enough; for Cartesians, how- 
ever, the consequences, especially the theological, .of allowing ani- 
mals Cartesian souls, were even worse. 

Gilson’s statement *? to the effect that there is no trace of a 
critique of substantial forms before Descartes formulated his meta- 
physics reinforces my emphasis upon the critical rdle of the concept 
of matter. Substantial forms had been eliminated, in fact, from his 
pursuit of physics; but the critique came with and after the meta- 
physical reflection. The reason is apparent: the critique turns upon 
the consequences of the new definition of matter and therefore upon 
the new definition of spirit. A substantial form, following upon the 
bifureation of nature, must be one of two things: it is either a con- 
figuration, essentially geometrical, within extension, or else it is an 
idea, that is, a percept within the soul. In neither case is it a sub- 
stantial form in its traditional sense. The Cartesian metaphysics 
defines a radically new context for inquiry into the world. The 

21 Cf. ‘‘Louis de la Forge and the Critique of Substantial Forms,’’ Philo- 


sophical Review, Vol. XLI, No. 6, December, 1932. 
22 Op. cit., p. 150. 
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Cartesians made fun of the notion, not so much because it was false 
as because it was a mythical monster. 

It should be remarked that the Cartesian bifurcation engendered 
what may be called secondary bifurcations. Within the soul, the 
clear and distinct idea, knowledge, stands opposed to the irremediable 
unclearness and indistinetness of the sense-derived ‘‘idea.’’ In- 
itially, Descartes regarded sense and imagination not as knowledge 
functions, but rather as animal powers to which the ‘“‘single 
agency’’ could be applied. To this position he reverts. What occurs 
in mind is said to be the ‘‘pure thinking of a thing’’; no corporeal 
semblance can be received in mind, while imagination, he declares, 
‘requires the presence of a semblance which is truly corporeal.’’ 7° 
One and the same faculty ‘‘in correspondence with those various 
functions is called either pure understanding, or imagination, or 
memory, or sense.’’ ** In such contexts, mind is restricted to under- 
standing, and this would be the constitutive essence of the thing 
that thinks. Even in the Replies to Objections he declares: ‘*. . . the 
power of imagination which is in one, inasmuch as it differs from the 
power of understanding, is in no wise a necessary element in my 
nature, or in the essence of my mind.’’*> If imagination requires 
a corporeal semblance, but such semblance can not be received into 
the mind, imagination itself must be a wholly corporeal function. 
But Descartes with equal force, in other texts, doubles every func- 
tion. Imagination and sense are used in two senses, the one wholly 
spiritual and the other wholly corporeal. In this case the opposition 
of the clear and distinct idea to the unclear idea falls within the soul 
substance itself. The soul then has a multiplicity of functions, not 
one. Thus sensation and perception, and everything originally asso- 
ciated with the corporeal, had fallen within the sphere of the sub- 
ject-matter, the object of doubt. Now it falls within spirituality and 
outside of corporeality. Percepts have become psychic additions, 
and the thinker has become a perceiver. Prior to the bifurcation, 
the obscurity of sense—or of the substantial form, if you will— 
could be blamed upon Nature, not the pure flame of spirit. But now 
a paradox arises: the inner or natural light, the spirit that provided 
the very standard of clarity and the criterion of certitude, is also 
the very producer of darkness. Or, at any rate, the power to pro- 
duce clarity and the power to produce darkness dwell within one 
substance and partake of one essence. For Descartes this was a mon- 
strous result, and he sought escape. In vain, however; and the 
evidence lies in those texts where he reluctantly confesses that all 

23 Vol. II, Obj. and Replies, V, p. 231; ef., p. 232. 

24 Vol. I, Rules, p. 39. 

25 Vol. I, Med., VI, p. 186. 
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ideas are innate. The admission is, strictly speaking, inescapable. 
For his bifurcation made it impossible to account for sensations and 
percepts and passions in terms of physical nature. I can not enter 
into details concerning Descartes’ hesitancies. The net outcome, 
however, must be that whatever happens within the soul happens 
because of the soul; and therefore the soul contains both the power 
to produce the clear and distinct idea, ie., the innate ideas which 
are the first evocations of inquiry, and also a power, or faculty to 
produce sensation and feeling. Paradoxically, physical nature turns 
out to be wholly penetrable by mind, and physical science may even 
become dogmatic. But the soul contains dark and impenetrable re- 
cesses; we must have two, not a single science of nature, for there 
are two natures, and to the unhappy psychologist falls that nature 
which contains all darkness and unholiness. 

The bifurcation causes the center of gravity of the system to 
shift. The problem ceases to turn upon the clear idea and the inner 
natural light, and becomes defined by the paradox of sense. The- 
ology now has more to do: it must ground the fact that good sense, 
the universal principle, somehow cohabits with a principle of sub- 
jectivity. The followers of Descartes perceived this even more 
clearly than the master. 

The shift may be described as follows: The initial program de- 
manded a theological ground for the objective validity of the cri- 
terion of truth. The famous Cartesian circle ensued. The argument 
to God depends upon the criterion of truth. The existence of God 
furnishes the basis for the validity of the criterion. Mathematics is 
thus assured. Moreover, given in addition an innate idea of matter, 
a mathematical analysis of the idea of extension is assured. Crea- 
tion has its source in a rational being. It is a valid presumption 
that a mathematical science of extended nature is possible. 

The situation, however, is not quite so simple. It may well be 
the case that some one mathematical account of physical nature will 
be valid. But which one? How is mathematics to be specifically 
attached to nature? Let us fall back, for a moment, to the process 
of validating the common-sense belief in an external world. More 
accurately stated, the belief in question is a belief in an independent 
order, suggested by our experience. Strictly speaking, common- 
sense belief is not validated; rather, a rational God justifies a con- 
clusion that the common-sense belief, in all its obscurity, rests upon 
a real fact that the belief itself does not comprehend. In fact, this 
order, this independent world, is quite other than common-sense 
experience would suggest. For it is an innate idea, the concept of 

26 Vol. I, Notes Against a Programme, pp. 442, 448; Vol. II, Obj. and Re- 


plies, p. 73. Adam et Tannéry Edition of the Oeuvres, Vol. III, Letter 
CCXLVIII, p. 418. 
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matter, which defines this independent order. The previous failure 
of science was due just to the assumption that the order of nature 
is given in sense-experience. The Reply to Objections VI gives elo- 
quent testimony to the importance of this point. The concept of 
matter divides Nature—not sense-experience, but Nature—into two 
parts; and only one part is genuinely external and objective. The 
other part of Nature is paradoxically disclosed as not a part at all. 
The common-sense world and common-sense belief have been 
transcended ; and sense-experience is to be recognized as subjective, 
dependent upon the perceiver, and as in essence spiritual. 

What, now, is the problem? We have the criterion of truth. 
Since the concept of matter is innate, and is clear and distinct, and 
since it defines external nature, that nature is in principle pene- 
trable by mind. But physical nature is not all of what experience 
provides as Nature. The belief in an independent order also contains 
the belief that sense-experience is bound up with it, related to it. 
This common-sense belief has not yet been validated. Common sense 
admits not merely that there is an external world; rather, it insists 
that this external world is a particular world, full of particular 
things, an order within which a multitude of things differ each 
from the other in specifically different ways. A science that is faith- 
ful to this multiplicity and cognizant of these specific differences, 
and only such a science, will be a science of real existence, a physics. 
In short, if we can not relate sense-experience in the soul to a cor- 
responding diversity within the external physical world, the unity 
and integrity of knowledge is a vain dream. The facts will per- 
sistently suggest that God is a deceiver. Therefore God must be 
proved non-deceiving in a new sense. 

What must now be theologically justified is a belief in a systematic 
correlation between subjective sense-experience and sets of events 
within matter-substance. Everything depends here upon the term, 
“systematic correlation.’’ A new crisis appears. Knowledge is a 
matter of clear and distinct ideas. These ideas must be applied to 
physical nature in such a way that the employment of these ideas 
will involve modifications in specific correlation with the specific 
configurations of real extension. But sense-experience, despite its 
unclarity, alone can point to specific configurations within matter. 
Here is a paradox: the unclarity of sense-experience unfits it for 
knowledge; but without sense-experience there is no way of carry- 
ing over a mathematical exploration of extension so as to reckon 
with the specific details of the physical order. There is no physics 
of the red glow of the sunset; yet without that red glow the sunset 
can not be a specific problem. Finally, escape through appeal to 
causality is debarred by bifurcation. The red glow is not caused by 
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configurations in the extended sunset. Whatever miracles the pineal 
gland may accomplish, it can not accomplish this, and Descartes’ 
followers saw the futility of this solution. The red glow comes from 
an aboriginal function of spiritual substance, but not from matter. 

In a magnificent text of the Rules,?" we are told that the infini- 
tude of figures ‘‘suffices to explain all the differences in sensible 
things.’’ Here is the very ideal of a mathematical physics. But 
two realms—no, three realms—are distinguished in this formula. 
First, the mathematical, inexhaustibly rich in essences ; second, sense- 
experience, inexhaustibly rich in diversity and unclear and indis- 
tinct ideas; and third, the realm of material existence. We know 
the first ; we immediately experience the second. What of the third? 
We have an animal conviction of its diversity in correspondence 
with the diversity of sense-experience. How can the conviction be 
given a scientific value? A mathematical science of matter implies 
the pursuit of sense-experience in its diversity so that we may ar- 
rive at relevant applications of geometry to real differences resident 
within the material world itself. 

The point must not be misconceived. That there should be di- 
versity within sense-experience and diverse configurations within 
matter this, in itself, means nothing. That something happens in 
the soul-substance, and that there are events in physical nature, 
guarantees nothing but conjecture. The critical question is whether 
these diversities are systematically correlated. The problem is 
whether a given happening in the soul is correlated, systematically, 
specifically, and universally with just a certain constellation of 
conditions, and no other, in matter. 

Descartes’ followers were painfully conscious of the problem. 
Clauberg,?* for example, makes the question central. The question 
is not one of relating the soul to a world external to the human body. 
Since that body is a part of matter, the correlation concerns imme- 
diate experience within the soul and the net outcome in the brain 
of all causal processes involved. Two outcomes of two wholly dis- 
parate constellations of conditions are involved: are they specifically 
and systematically correlated? If not, human experience is a mon- 
strosity, physics is impossible, and common belief is groundless. 
Thus the grand problem turns into the petty one. And the solu- 
tion of the petty problem must be, and can be only, theological. 
Sunsets display many colors. But the colors tell us singularly little 
concerning the electrons involved. Clauberg perceives that if the 
colors be in the soul, Providence alone can guarantee the systematic 
correlation of specific immediate experiences with equally specific 

27 Rule XII. 


28 Cf. ‘*Clauberg and the Development of Occasionalism,’’ Philosophical 
Review, Vol. XLII, Nov., 1933, and Vol. XLIII, Jan., 1934, especially pp. 48-58. 
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events outside of consciousness. Clauberg, like other Cartesians, 
ends the problem with a declaration of faith. God has ‘‘propor- 
tioned’’ the body and the soul one to the other. There is a mutual 
suitability of the (human) soul to the (human) body. Divine laws 
determine the correlation of events. If only we could translate these 
laws into equations, what comfort it would give the graduate stu- 
dent! Equations or not, however, the Cartesians testify that God 
alone can overcome the bifurcation of nature. The followers of 
Descartes, beginning where he left off, perceived that the meaning 
of the method of doubt and the réle of theology must alter their sig- 
nificance when nature has been bifurcated. 

Despite my colleague’s kindly advice, I return to the question 
with which I began. How can a philosophy of nature reject the 
bifurcation of nature unless it absorbs within its field the questions 
concerning relations between perceivers and perceptions? Must 
not Cartesius lie within nature? If we are to have both meta- 
physics and a philosophy of nature, will the line of demarcation not 
fall between the clear and distinct idea on the one hand, and that 
massive totality of existence which includes everything that Des- 
eartes found doubtful? If we do not bifurcate nature, not only the 
electrons and the red glow of the sunset, but also that animal soul 
which enjoys the sunset, will fall within nature. 

Whitehead says somewhere that matter is not the name of a 
substance, but the name of a problem. If we avoid the fallacy of 
bifurcation, must we not urge with equal insistence that the soul— 
the ‘‘psychical’’—is equally not the name of a substance, but of a 
problem? Reflection finds within experience distinctions tnat sug- 
gest problems, and the distinctions between awareness and content, 
perceivers and perceptions, are significant cases. If we follow White- 
head’s counsel and avoid the bifurcation of nature, will not these 
distinctions be discriminations within a single universe of dis- 
course? *° By following this counsel, the philosopher of science may 
attack the grand problem of what mind knows of nature; and in the 
enterprise he will be following the leadership of both Descartes and 
Whitehead. 

ALBERT G. A. Baz. 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA. 
27Cf. Note 19. 
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The Theory of Knowledge and Existence. W. T. Stace. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press. New York: Oxford University Press. 1932. 
Pp. xii-+ 455. $6.00. 

In this comprehensive and ingeniously developed epistemolog. 
ical essay, Mr. Stace proposes ‘‘to trace out the logical steps by 
which the mind, starting from what is given, arrives at and justifies 
its belief in an external world’’ (p. 27). The logical and historical 
orders are recognized as distinct but, since ‘‘logic is the soul of his- 
tory,’’ the author is confident that the development he outlines rep- 
resents ‘‘not the ingenious logic-chopping of an idle philosopher, 
but the laying bare of the living tissue of human thought, the ideal 
history of the human mind’’ (ibid). After a preliminary criticism 
of pragmatism Mr. Stace turns directly to the given, which he finds 
to consist solely in the presentations and activities of the ‘‘self-en- 
closed, solitary mind’’ (p. 130). Rejecting appeals to faith and in- 
stinct as inconsistent with the thoroughgoing rationalism of phi- 
losophy, and dismissing all pretended inference to unperceived 
existences (except in the privileged case of other minds) as lacking 
‘*the faintest trace of probable reasoning’’ (p. 96), he describes the 
world of science and common sense as having ‘‘constructive exist- 
ence,’’ created by our minds. The steps in this construction, its 
basic identity in common sense and science, and the special features 
of its application to various types of knowledge, are then fully dis- 
cussed in chapters on space and time, logic and mathematics, the 
categories and the empirical sciences. <A final discussion of truth 
and error sums up and clarifies the central theses of the book. 

Apart from the fullness and empirical detail of its analyses, to 
which a brief review can not do justice, a main value of this book 
seems to me to lie in the thoroughness with which Mr. Stace has de- 
veloped and made explicit an epistemological standpoint, which, 
though frequently adopted by eminent scientists and logical posi- 
tivists, has hardly as yet been fully elaborated or understood. And 
the doubts and difficulties which many of us have felt about that 
standpoint seem to me to find here ample justification. I shall men- 
tion three such difficulties since they indicate fairly clearly the issues 
that Mr. Stace’s vigorous presentation will inevitably raise. (1) 
The indubitable given, which is to serve as solid groundwork for 
further construction, leaves the epistemologists almost as isolated 
and ‘‘self-enclosed’’ as the solitary mind from which he starts. 
Hardly a statement made about its evident character would not be 
contradicted by some or even most contemporary theorists. That 
the same immediate objects can not be present at once to the minds 
of two individuals is denied by Whitehead, Perry, and Hocking. 
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G. E. Moore sees an act of awareness where Mr. Stace sees none, 
and Mr. Stace directly observes a variety of mental acts where Wil- 
liam James and his followers found none at all. The self-inclosed 
experience, which is here solid fact, is for John Dewey the merest 
figment of academic imagination. And soon. It may be that Mr. 
Stace is right in all these matters, and even evidently right, but as 
a starting point less concern for certainty and more for social agree- 
ment would have foreshadowed a more socially sharable conclusion. 
As it is, nothing seems more dubious than the indubitables of epis- 
temology. 

(2) The device of ‘‘mental construction”’ offers no more than a 
verbal justification for that belief in the external world which is 
presupposed, not only by the common man, but by Mr. Stace him- 
self, in his appeal to evolution, the history of human life on this 
planet, the biological necessities which dictate the ‘‘selection’’ of 
truths and the like. We are told, to be sure, that ‘‘we must conceive 
that it is true that there is an independent external world, that 
things exist when no one is perceiving them, that the penny that you 
see is the same penny as the one I see, that the table which I touch 
is the very same table as the one I see’’ (p. 161). But this ‘‘truth,”’ 
we soon discover, is no truer than an alternative and contradictory 
“‘eonstruction’’ would have been if it had suited our purpose to 
adopt it (p. 284). The very notion of a ‘‘common’’ penny (or 
other external object) involves a contradiction which can only be 
condoned when we realize that ‘‘contradictions may well exist in 
makeshift ideas which the mind invents for its own purposes”’ (p. 
153). And the admission of any unperceived object ‘‘is, after all, 
only a supposal, a make-belief, a pretense which has been entered 
into for the purpose of enriching life and knowledge’”’ (p. 441). 
To be sure such ‘‘constructive existence’’ is still held to be not less 
“solid, real and permanent’’ than on any other theory. ‘‘But 
solidity, reality and permanence are themselves mental construc- 
tions’’ (p. 389). Such reassurance is hardly more comforting than 
that of the advocates of fiat money, who promise not only to ‘‘con- 
struct’’ a currency, but to ‘‘construct’’ its soundness as well. In 
each case the claim to validity involves a reference to a more than 
“makeshift’’ security beyond the construction itself. In Mr. 
Stace’s theory the only check on undue inflation of our intellectual 
currency is that provided by ‘‘the given’’ and the laws of logic— 
no very rigorous requirement since the given presents only ‘‘the 
fleeting phantasms’’ of a private world (p. 130) and, as seen above, 
considerable logical latitude is permitted to constructions. ‘‘Truth’’ 
and ‘‘knowledge’’ with no firmer basis than this lose much of their 
Significance. 
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(3) There remains, however, our assurance of other minds as 
having not merely ‘‘constructive’’ but factual existence. I am not, 
of course, inclined to doubt the existence of other minds, but I can 
not think that Mr. Stace has put the case very convincingly. In 
rejecting the validity of inference to an external world, he asserts 
categorically that ‘‘you can not by any logical acrobatics escape 
from the absolutely fundamental principle that no amount of per- 
ceiving things, whether they are objects, presentations, causal se- 
quences, or anything else, can ever prove that anything exists un- 
perceived. . . . All belief in unperceived existence must be, not an 
inference, but a mental construction’’ (pp. 127-128). Since the 
belief in other minds is a belief in unperceived existence, grounded 
on an analogy from observed presentations, and since it is an infer- 
ence, not a mental construction, its position in his system is anoma- 
lous. Moreover, the analogy rests not on a similarity between our 
bodily behavior and that of others, but on similarity in the behavior 
of groups of presentations, and at the stage where, on this theory, 
the inference must be justified, the perceiving mind has no idea 
that anything goes on existing when it is not being perceived (p. 
71). To associate with such purely private groups of presentations 
an unperceived and independently existing mind seems hazardous 
indeed. 

It is, of course, unreasonable to expect a theory of knowledge to 
give us simple answers to highly complex and puzzling questions. 
Doubtless any ‘‘justification’’ of our knowledge of other minds and 
of nature will have its difficulties. But those difficulties need not 
be complicated by assuming a ‘‘self-enclosed, solitary mind’’ and 
they can hardly be met by ‘‘constructions’’ which ‘‘suppose’’ a 
fictional external world while they presuppose a factual one. An 
escape from subjectivism into a make-believe universe is hardly 
more than a make-believe escape. 

A. E. M. 


A Study of Locke’s Theory of Ideas. Samuret Martin THOMPSON. 
Monmouth, Illinois: Commercial Art Press. 1934. 91 pp. 


This study of Locke was a doctoral dissertation at Princeton. 
It is a careful, thorough, and useful piece of work. Part I, after 
restating the oft-noted ambiguity in Locke’s use of the term ‘‘idea”’ 
which stands sometimes for the object apprehended and sometimes 
for the apprehension of objects that are not ideas at all, advances 
the suggestion that the ambiguity may be fairly treated as akin to 
Descartes’ distinction between the formal and objective reality of 
ideas. That is, whereas ideas exist as psychological facts distinct 
from objects, they may be identical in content with the qualities of 
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the objects to which they refer. Part II traces three theories which 
Locke advanced at different times of the relation of ideas of sensa- 
tion to objects. One is the ‘‘uncritical common sense’’ according to 
which ideas are identical with the qualities of objects. Another is 
the famous theory of chapter 8 of Book II of the Essay which dis- 
tinguishes between primary and secondary qualities. This second 
theory seems an intrusion in Book II; it was absent from the early 
draft and seems to have been suddenly added by Locke because he 
had come to suspect the adequacy of the more naive discussion in 
the earlier chapters of the Book. Then a third theory is the ‘‘ag- 
nostic realism’’ which is not explicit in the early draft, but is con- 
spicuous in the later parts of the Essay and gives the tone to the 
concluding Book IV. That this agnostic outcome was a theoreti- 
cally troublesome matter to Locke (as well as a practical annoyance) 
is indicated by some turns of phrase in important passages. For 
example, four sections of the early draft (32-35) which are con- 
cerned with the way in which ideas apprehend objects as they really 
are are absorbed into the Essay in sceptical fashion : most of the mate- 
rial went into the chapter on maxims which Locke definitely denied 
to be concerned with real existence, and the rest went into the early 
part of chapter 11, of Book IV, but was succeeded there by more 
sceptical sections (pp. 78-79). Or, the abrupt ending in chapter 1 
of Book IV to Locke’s mention of knowledge of real existence, un- 


like the longer discussion of the other three sorts of knowledge, sug- 
gests that Locke found himself unable to carry out his own theory 
consistently at this point (pp. 67-68). GP. b. 


Spinoza nel Terzo Centenario della sua Nascita. (Pubblicazione a 
Cura della Facolta di Filosofia dell’Universita Cattolica del Sacro 
Cuore.) Milan: Societa Editrice ‘‘ Vita e Pensiero.’’ 1934. 210 
pp. L. 12. 

Three times in the past ten years, Fr. Gemelli has edited a vol- 
ume of essays commemorative of centenaries of modern philosophers. 
In the Introduction to the volume prepared for the third centenary 
of Spinoza’s birth, he writes that editor and essayists were motivated, 
in the case of Spinoza, by the same purpose as led them to celebrate 
the second centenary of Kant’s birth and the first centenary of 
Hegel’s death. To the mind of Fr. Gemelli, Spinoza, like Kant and 
Hegel, is one of the founders of modern philosophy. He helped to 
initiate the movement that has turned from the only way, luminously 
indicated in the Perennial Philosophy, which leads to a knowledge 
of God. As in the earlier works, the studies of Spinoza are not cele- 
brations of new-found visions and truths, but diagnoses of doctrines 
and issues that mark crucial antitheses between Spinoza and a truth 
from which he departed. 
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S. Vanni-Rosvighi (‘‘La teoria spinoziana della sostanza e la 
metafisica tomistica,’’ pp. 7-20) argues that Spinoza and Thomas 
both admit the existence of a substantial reality as evident, but 
Spinoza supposes that the human intellect can comprehend the 
definition of God, and he is led to pantheism by his identification of 
substance with the Uncaused, whereas Thomas is saved from these 
errors by his denial that man knows what God is and his a posteriori 
approach to God’s existence. Paolo Rotta, who recently wrote a 
work on Nicholas of Cusa, traces (‘‘Il Cusano e lo Spinoza,’’ pp. 
21-31) the influence of Cusa on Spinoza by way of Spinoza’s sup- 
posed knowledge of Bruno, evidence for which Rotta finds in the 
dialogues of the Short Treatise. Mariano Campo (‘‘Spinoza e 
Kant,’’ pp. 33-84), after first restating Kant’s criticism of Spinoza 
in respect to the doctrine of freedom and dogmatism, plunges into 
the voluminous literature concerned with the relation of the two, 
turning particularly on naturalism, pantheism, immanence, and de- 
duction in the philosophy of Spinoza. Leonida Gancikoff (‘‘ Aporie 
del panlogismo,’’ pp. 85-98) finds similar, though distinguishable, 
attempts in Spinoza and Hegel to reconstruct the system of reality 
logically by means of the principles and categories of the human 
mind: for Spinoza this consists in a logical deduction of the multi- 
plicity of things from a divine, immobile, and eternal substance; for 
Hegel it consists in the activity of Spirit, in the logical development 
of the Idea. Umberto A. Padovani (‘‘Schopenhauer, Spinoza e il 
panteismo,’’ pp. 99-116) works out the influence of Spinoza’s 
monism on Schopenhauer. Paolo Rossi (‘‘La fisica spinoziana e la 
fisica moderna,’’ pp. 117-131) finds the attempt of Spinoza to apply 
the geometric method to mechanics premature in the chaotic state 
of empirical knowledge in the seventeenth century, and in particular 
he controverts, with experiments, the conception of impenetrability 
expressed in Spinoza’s Principles of Descartes’ Philosophy. The 
relation of Spinoza to later schools of thought is treated by Carlo 
Mazzantini (‘‘Spinoza e 1’idealismo contemporaneo,’’ pp. 133-148), 
and his philosophy of law by Guido Gonella (‘‘Il diritto come 
potenza secondo Spinoza,’’ pp. 149-180). Sylvio Vismara (‘‘La 
nullificazione della storia nella filosofia dello Spinoza,’’ pp. 181- 
193) develops the thesis that the metaphysics of Spinoza, with its 
doctrine of divine causality and necessity, renders impossible the 
conception of history as process, and he finds illustration of his 
thesis in Spinoza’s treatment of the history of the Israelites in the 
Tractatus Theologico-Politicus. Finally A. Bestetti (‘‘La vita di 
Spinoza in rapporto al suo pensiero,’’ pp. 195-210) discusses several 
crucial doctrines of Spinoza’s metaphysics and ethies, interrupting 
the exposition from time to time to tell a few of the events of 
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Spinoza’s life (contrasting it with the lives of Augustine, Francis, 
Benedict, and other Christian saints at important points) with the 
apparent intention of explaining the doctrine by the life. 

The Spinozist will derive little comfort from this volume dedi- 
eated to Spinoza, for although Spinoza is the subject of the essays 
and although the history of his influence is traced in them, the theme 
that emerges uniformly in essay after essay is the history of the 
degradations of philosophy from Thomism. Spinoza is treated with 
sympathy and understanding, for he has as many virtues as he has 
points of similarity to St. Thomas, and they are fairly numerous. 
But the understanding is in the light of another philosophy than his 
own, and the force of his arguments is lost as well as the meaning of 
his doctrines. If it is true, as it doubtless is, that the history of 
philosophy can be read only by the standard of a given philosophy, 
Fr. Gemelli’s associates have made a fair apologetic use of the his- 
tory of Spinozism, for their thesis is stated clearly. The spiritual 
character of the volume they have produced is recognizable: it is a 
phase in the history of the war on Averroism that was begun in the 
works of St. Thomas. R. McK. 


Léonard de Vinci: La Grace. RayMonp Bayer. Paris: Félix Alean. 
1933. 302 pp. 30 fr. 


This book, which follows the author’s l’Esthétique de la Grice, 
attempts to define the precise contribution of Leonardo da Vinci to 
the history of artistry. This contribution is a new kind of ‘‘grace’’ 
—we should prefer ‘‘elegance’’ perhaps in English—a grace which 
consists in his peculiar use of chiaroscuro. The lighting in his paint- 
ings is not thrown upon the objects as in Rembrandt, but is an atmos- 
phere in which his objects are bathed. The reason for this is to be 
found in philosophic beliefs which found wide currency in the 
Florence of his time, that is, in that mixture of number superstition, 
pagan legend, and platonic commentary which is known as Renais- 
sance platonism. That Leonardo knew his Neoplatonists, M. Bayer 
has amply shown; that he thought he was deriving his esthetic prac- 
tice from their theories of the Sun—the metaphysical Sun, of course 
—is almost as well demonstrated; that anyone seeing his pictures 
could see any reasonable connection between Neoplatonism and their 
artistry is less probable. In any event M. Bayer has written a 
learned and what one reader at least has found to be an exciting book. 

G. B. 
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The Concept of a Limited God: A Study in the Philosophy of Per. 
sonalism. RANNIE BELLE BaKER. Washington, D. C.: Shenan, 
doah Publishing House, Inc. 1934. xx + 234 pp. $3.00. 


This survey of the teachings of ten modern theists concerning 
the concept of a limited God is written throughout in a sectarian 
spirit, avowedly for the purpose of vindicating ‘‘true Personalism 
as presented by Lotze, Ward, Bowne, Tennant, Knudson, Wilson”’ as 
against the allegedly false and heretical Personalism of Rashdall and 
Brightman, together with their pluralistic precursors: McTaggart, 
Fechner, Renouvier, James, Mill, and Howison. The book exhibits 
but scarcely defends the familiar claim that ‘‘Personalism is not a 
separate system among the other systems of Philosophy. It is in- 
stead the assumption of them all.’’ H. A. L. 


Kritik der sogenannten praktischen Erkenntnis. Zugleich Prolego- 
mena zu einer Kritik der Rechtswissenschaft. AuF Ross, 
Kopenhagen: Levin & Munksgaard. Leipzig: Felix Meiner. 
1933. 456 pp. 


This is an important critique of ethical theory. The author’s 
specific aim is to undermine the idea of ‘‘practical knowledge’’ or, 
in other words, to defend the thesis that morality is not a form of 
knowledge, but a qualitatively distinct type of experience, gen- 


erating its own categories in terms of which ethies and the philosophy 
of right must be reconstructed. The general conclusion of this 
argument is stated on page 431: 


The forms under which moral maxims are given are: sense, rationality, 
cognition, judgment. But these are all illusions. The real forms are: being, 
irrationality, expressions of experience, attitudes. . . . Psychologically the ele- 
mentary process in practical consciousness of rationalizing the irrational, of 
objectifying the subjective, of logicizing experience, is probably of such a com- 
pelling necessity that none can escape it completely. The practical illusion of 
objectivity is probably a genuine idol of the tribe. 


In working out this thesis, however, Dr. Ross undertakes a sys- 
tematic analysis of the structure of morality and a thorough critique 
of the chief systems of ethics. The analysis has two parts, based on 
the two realms of morality: (1) Value experience and the ethies of 
value, based, according to Dr. Ross, on the disinterested impulses 
toward intrinsic good; and (2) the experience of duty and the 
ethies of duty, based on disinterested conduct. Though both realms 
of morality are based on disinterested impulses, the pursuit of value 
can be interpreted naturalistically as an instance of natural poten- 
tiality or teleology ; but the experience of duty is radically non-nat- 
ural and betrays the absolute disparity between nature and morality, 
or between actuality and value. In both realms, the fact of disin- 
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terestedness has been interpreted to imply the presence of uni- 
versality, reason, law, and hence, knowledge; but in reality the dis- 
jnterestedness is impulsive and subjective, a quality of moral will, 
not of practical reason. 

The critique of value theories is divided into two sections, one 
on utilitarian theories from Bentham to behaviorism, the other on 
theories of natural tendency, potentiality, or teleology (Potenzethik), 
from Socrates to positivism. The critique of the ethics of duty 
begins with the reaction against Kant and culminates in a valuable 
exposition and criticism of the ‘‘psychological materialism’’ in 
Leonard Nelson’s legal philosophy. Perhaps the most distinctive 
contribution is Dr. Ross’s utilization of Axel Hagerstrém’s work on 
Roman law and its implications for the general theory of rights and 
duties. H. W. S. 


Der Mythos vom Recht und seine empirischen Grundlagen. Eine 
Untersuchung iiber die erfahrungsmassigen Grundlagen der 
Rechtsvorstellung, zugleich ein Beitrag zur Begriindung einer 
wissenschaftlichen Rechtslehre. THEODOR JAEHNER. Miinchen, 
Berlin, und Leipzig: J. Schweitzer (Arthur Sellier). 1933. 
viii + 211 pp. 10 R.M. 


In this excellent analysis a judge outlines a philosophy of law 
based not on postulated rights, either subjective or objective, but on 
human activities, including the action of the judge. According to 
the author the myth of an original basic law is but a ‘‘reflex’’ prod- 
uct or fiction of the intervention of judges in the typical courses of 
human behavior and satisfactions (Handlungsrethen and Genuss- 
rethen). Whenever one of these normal series of conduct is broken 
by a Storer, a judge wielding superior power intervenes and at- 
tempts to restore the continuity. It is this activity of the judge 
among other human activities that generates law, not vice versa. 
Dr. Jaehner applies this thesis to private as well as to public law. 
The so-called principles of law turn out to be an attempt to make 
the activities of the judge systematic (grundsdtzlich) in order that 
judgment may become a definite type or continuous series of be- 
havior among the other types. 

Unfortunately the author does not distinguish carefully between 
the series of satisfactions and the series of transactions. The latter 
(including contracts, promises, exchanges, etc.) obviously includes 
moral relations which imply some form of obligation or claim ante- 
cedent to the intervention of a judge. But apart from such moral 
obligation, all legal and juridical obligation can be derived from 
jurisdiction, and the science of law can be put on a strictly behavior- 
istic basis. The qualities of value can then be derived from prac- 
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tical relations, in place of the usual ‘‘perverse theory’’ according 
to which values are regarded as causes of legal principles. ‘A 
theory of value is therefore nothing but a metaphor without an ob. 
ject, a hypostasis. What really exists is only a series of activities for 
the use (Verwertung, Benutzung) of goods’’ (p. 201). Both the 
concept of value and the concept of causality are mythical deriva. 
tives of the concept of purpose and purpose is derived directly from 
the social continuities of human behavior. H. W. 8S. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


To THE EDITORS OF THE JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY: 


In this Journat for April 12, 1934 (Vol. XXXI, pp. 215 f.), my 
Beginners’ Logic is taken to task for inconsistency in that it ‘‘ equates 
- universal propositions with hypothetical propositions, and then 
calmly assumes you can still go on inferring factual existence from 
the truth of the universal.’’ Concerning this impeachment, which 
appears as an obiter dictum in a review of Cohen and Nagel’s Intro- 
duction to Logic and Scientific Method, two remarks may be in order: 
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1. Until the concept of the null class has been presented, there 
is no inconsistency in passing from the truth of a universal propo- 
sition to that of the corresponding particular proposition. For 
words, phrases, and propositions mean what they are understood 
as meaning; and at this level of instruction, when we make an as- 
sertion about ‘‘ All S’’ the reader will understand that there are 
members of the class in question. After the idea of the null class 
has been introduced, inferences depending upon the relation of 
subalternation presuppose the assumption that the class denoted 
by the subject term is not without members. This, by the way, is 
clearly stated on page 128 of Begimners’ Logic. 

2. The reviewer, however, seems to be under the impression that 
by equating universal categorical propositions with hypothetical 
propositions we have committed ourselves to the understanding that 
the subject class may be null. But this is far from obvious. To 
say that the proposition ‘‘ All Philadelphians are Pennsylvanians”’ 
is equivalent to ‘‘If x is a Philadelphian then zx is a Pennsylvanian”’ 
does not entail the admission that the class ‘‘Philadelphian’’ may 
be empty. Has the reviewer been misled by the associations of the 
adjective ‘‘hypothetical’’? In ordinary usage this word suggests 
a doubt. But the proposition ‘‘If x is P it is Q’’ does not entail 
the possibility of P’s becoming null. This possibility may or may 
not be granted by the one who asserts the proposition. The doubt 
involved in the hypothetical form of statement is not whether P 
has members, but whether the object represented by x is a member 
of P. 


Ray H. Dorrerer. 
THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE. 


To tHe EDITORS OF THE JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY: 


Professor Dotterer’s text I consider excellent, as logic texts go, 
and I regret that my reference to it may have seemed too casual. 
Of course, I meant by ‘‘hypothetical proposition’? what Keynes 
calls a ‘‘eonditional.’? I should agree with Keynes that such a 
proposition can not always be interpreted to imply existence. But 
my objection has nothing to do with the meaning of the word ‘‘hy- 
pothetical.’’ My objection is to wasting time by teaching elemen- 
tary students what is not so, on the ground that at that ‘‘level of 
instruction’’ they will not catch on. It reminds me of the small 
boy who put in the Sunday School plate a lead nickel, on the ground 
that the little heathen would not know the difference. There are 
interpretations of ‘‘existential import,’’ for example, which will 
save the whole of the ‘‘square of opposition,’’ but not any inter- 
pretation which Professor Dotterer uses. Why then teach the 
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‘‘square’’? The reader may in a particular case ‘‘understand that 
there are members of the class in question,’’ but if as a matter of 
fact there are not, the formal argument founded on such assump. 
tion will be ‘‘out of luck.’’ We consider ‘‘existential import’’ in 
order that the fact of existence shall not come in, and truth and 
validity may be kept sharply separate. Perhaps accuracy is peda. 
gogically impossible. It is unfortunate if this is the case, and in 
logic, of all subjects. But Bertrand Russell once told me he would 
not write an elementary logic book, because he did not feel he 
‘‘wanted to tell so many lies.’’ 


Harry T. Coste.wo. 
TRINITY COLLEGE, 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


The Annual Meeting of the Mind Association and Joint Session 
with the Aristotelian Society will be held this year at University 
College, Cardiff, Wales, July 6, 7, and 8, 1934. The program is as 
follows: 


Fripay, JULY 6. 


8:00 P.M. Address by Professor J. W. Scott on ‘‘ Humanity and 
History.”’ 


SaTurDAY, JULY 7. 
10:00 A.M. ‘‘The Element of Immediacy in Knowledge.’’ 
R. I. Aaron, G. Dawes Hicks, C. M. Campbell 
2:00 P.M. ‘‘Liberty and Discipline in the Modern State.’’ 
C. E. M. Joad, John Strachey, and a third 
8:00 P.M. ‘‘Communication and Verification.’’ 
L. Susan Stebbing, L. J. Russell, A. E. Heath 


Sunpay, Juuy 8. 


10:00 A.M. ‘‘Is Analysis a Useful Method in Philosophy ?”’ 
M. Black, J. Wisdom, M. C. Cornforth, G. E. Moore 
8:00 P.M. ‘‘ Artistic Form and the Unconscious.’’ 
J. M. Thorburn, A. H. Hannay, P. Leon 


Particulars regarding accommodation and membership can be 
obtained from Professor J. W. Scott, University College, Cardiff, 
Wales. 
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